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BOWERBIRDS. 


by Gordon McCarthy. 
Introduction 


The most remarkable characteristic of the bowerbirds is their ability to 
construct elaborate courting grounds, ranging from cleared arenas 
decorated with leaves, to large complicated bowers. Here the male 
displays and mates with as many females as he can attract. The females 
then go off to build a cup shaped nest high in a tree, incubate and raise 
the young alone. 


The males are kept generally active during the breeding season, by their 
constant attention to the maintenance, and the decoration of their bowers. 
Bower construction appears to be a learned process, with young "Satin" 
males visiting the bowers of older males, moving objects around and later 
constructing simple practice bowers. We found one such bower at 
Parker River, with a young male in attendance. 


Worldwide, there are nineteen species, (depending on various experts), 
as over the years the Spotted and Western Bowerbird have been classed 
as one species, as were the Green and Spotted Catbirds, but Simpson & 
Day have given them the benefit of full species. 


There are nine species in New Guinea and ten species in Australia, one 
of these, the Fawn-breasted, occurs in New Guinea and also Cape York. 


The bowerbirds were thought to be closely related to the Birds of 
Paradise, but the latest D.N.A. testing indicates that they are more 
closely related to the lyrebirds who display on cleared mounds. 


Avenue Builders 
Golden Bowerbird 


The Golden Bowerbird, Prionodura newton/ana, is the smallest of the 
group but builds the largest bower. This is of the "maypole" construction 
consisting of twin towers of sticks up to 3 metres high placed around two 
saplings about 1 metre apart, bridged across by a connecting branch and 
a buttress of sticks. One on the Atherton Tablelands had another smaller 
bridge above this again, forming a window. The lower bridge was 
decorated with lichen, berries etc. where the male displayed. The 
Golden Bowerbird occurs only in the rainforests above 900 metres in 
North - Eastern Queensland. The female constructs the nest and raises 
the young. 
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Satin Bowerbird 


The Satin Bowerbird, Ptilonorhynchus violaceus, occurs in temperate 
rainforest and wet sclerophyll forest from the Otways, up the East Coast in 
two main populations, one is found as far as the Bunya Mountains, the other 
from north of Townsville to Helenvale, below Cape York. 


The male Satin Bowerbird changes from the greenish plumage of the female 
and young males, to the beautiful satin blue of the breeding male in its 
seventh year. The bower consists of an avenue of vertical sticks pushed 
into a mat of interlaced grass and sticks, decorated with mainly blue objects, 
such as feathers, berries, flowers and any blue plastic articles they can 
steal. ' 


They can be quite inquisitive. One | was photographing with a remote 
control, hopped sideways up the leg of the tripod, examined the camera, 
then went about the important business of arranging its treasures. They 
also paint the bower with a mixture of chewed charcoal, juices and saliva. 


Regent Bowerbird 


The other avenue builder of temperate rainforests is the colourful gold and 
black Regent Bowerbird, Serículus chrysocephalus. The female is a dull 
brown, like the dry country birds, and less conspicuous while sitting on the 
nest. The bower is a small simple avenue of sticks well hidden amongst the 
undergrowth and vines of the rainforest. They appear to rely on their 
brilliant plumage to attract females, in place of the more elaborate bowers 
of the rest of the group. They also display in cleared arenas in the forest. 
| once observed a male displaying to several females on a mossy log, 
picking up leaves and presenting them, showing off his brilliant colours etc. 
The bower was decorated with snail shells, berries, galls, even orange peel, 
all of a red-black-yellow-brown colour. Like all of the bowerbirds they are 
excellent mimics. 


Genus Chlamydera 


There are four members of the genus Chlamydera in the dry country of 
Australia. All live in open woodland to dry savanna with scattered trees. All 
have drab brown and grey plumage with spots and blotches, excellent 


camouflage for the patches of dappled sunlight under the trees where they 
live. 
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Spotted Bowerbird 


The Spotted Bowerbird, Ch/lamydera maculata, inhabits grassy woodlands 
from the mid-Queensland coast and inland to the central Murray River. 
There was a small population in Victoria in the Kulkyne, but they are 
probably extinct. They build a large bower of finer grasses and stems than 
the other members. It is between 200-500 mm high, 400-700 mm long and 
150-200 mm wide, set in a foundation of crossed sticks, oriented north-south 
and painted with a mixture of red-brown grass juice and saliva. 


Decorations are mostly white and pale green objects, including lass, bones 
and pebbles. They hang pull tops from cans on the inside of the bower, if 
available. When displaying to the female, they show a lilac neck patch by 
flicking their head sideways and forward. 


Western Bowerbird 


The Western Bowerbird, Ch/amyoera guttata, replaces the similar Spotted 
Bowerbird in the dry hills and ranges of central and Western Australia. | 
have observed them in the MacDonnell Ranges east of Alice Springs. They 
are smaller, darker and lack the grey neck patch of the Spotted. They have 
been regarded as one species but do not appear to integrate where they 
almost meet. 


Great Bowerbird 


The largest of the group, the Great Bowerbird, Ch/amyoera nuchalis ranges 
right across the top of Australia and the bower is constructed of much 
heavier sticks than the Spotted or Western. They collect large numbers of 
white objects, bones, shells, white stones etc. One, just a few metres off 
the beach up on the Gulf, had large heaps of shells at both ends of the 
bower. Another, behind the dunes of Shelburne Bay, Cape York, had only 
lichen covered sticks and leaves available. Some of the bowers found in 
the Kimberley were arched right over at the top. These birds also have the 
lilac neck patch to show when displaying. Like the rest of the bowerbirds, 
their main diet is fruit and berries, but occasional insects are taken. 


Fawn-breasted Bowerbird 


The other member of the genus, the Fawn-breasted Bowerbird, Ch/amydera 
cerviniventris, occurs right at the top of Cape York and New Guinea. We 
found one in open forest near thicker stream-side vegetation just south of 
Bamaga. They are similar to the other members of the Chlamydera group 
but lack the lilac neck patch. 
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The bower is much larger and more complex than others in the group. The 
walls of the bower are built on a raised oblong platform of interwoven sticks 
with sloping sides. The platform is about 1500 mm long, 700 mm wide and 
400 mm high, on top of this are the walls 400 mm long and 300 mm high, 
but just wide enough for the bird to squeeze through. The whole structure 
is oriented north-east to south-west, decorated with mainly green berries 
and painted with green vegetable matter which turns dark brown. They 
occasionally band together in small flocks to feed on fruiting figs or other 
fruit, occasionally taking insects including green tree ants. 


Tooth-billed Bowerbird 


The Tooth-billed Bowerbird, Scenopoeetes dentirostris, has at various times 
been put in the same genus as the Catbirds, A/luroedus, but at the moment 
it appears to be back on its own again. It is called tooth-billed because of 
its notched bill for ripping off leaves for its display area. This consists of a 
circular clearing 1 to 3 metres in diameter on the forest floor, between tree 
buttresses, swept clean of litter by the male and decorated with about a 
dozen green leaves snipped off with its notched bill. Leaves are chosen for 
their pale grey undersides which, when placed upside down, glow in the dim 
light of the forest. Here the male courts and mates with any number of 
females he can attract. When not breeding they are rather hard to detect, 
as they sit quietly in the upper canopy. They only occur in tropical rainforest 
between altitudes of 600-1400 metres in north eastern Queensland. 


Catbirds 


The other members of the bowerbird family are the catbirds. There appear 


to be ongoing differences of opinion as to how many species we have in 
Australia. 


There is a Black-eared Catbird in New Guinea. 


There are three distinct populations up the east coast from about Narooma, 
N.S.W. to the Iron Range, Cape York. Simpson & Day have given two of 
them full species status. 
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The Green Catbird, A/uroedus crassirostris, inhabits the temperate 
rainforest and coastal ranges in the south. They are called catbirds 
because of their cat-like meowing calls. They are monogamous, with only 
the female building and incubating, but the male helps feed the young and 
defend the nest. They are mainly fruit eaters, but beetles and even nestling 
birds are taken. They do not build a bower but sometimes place leaves in 
a cleared area, suggesting that they may have discarded the display arenas 
and reverted to monogamous breeding. 


The Spotted Catbird, A//uroedus me/anotis, inhabits the more northern 
tropical rainforests and higher ranges. It is smaller and more heavily 
marked, with dark cheeks. Their habits and calls are similar. 


Gordon McCarthy 
26 Fairbrae Ave 
Belmont, Vic, 3216. 


Gipsy Point Lodge 


Situated at the head of beautiful Mallacoota Inlet and surrounded by 

Croajingalong National Park, the Lodge provides a relaxing comfortable 

base from which to explore a unique, unspoiled area rich in bird life, flora 

and fauna. Package holidays for bird observers and field naturalists. Other} 
activities include fishing, boating, swimming, surfing and bushwalking. 


First class, all inclusive accommodation in the Lodge or self-contained 
cottages. 


For further details contact 
Alan Robertson 
Gipsy Point Lodge 
Gipsy Point, Victoria, 3891, Australia 
Telephone: (051) 58 8205 
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FAUNA SURVEY - MOGG'S CREEK 
by D. F. King. 


Introduction 


The subject area has been surveyed at intervals since the devastating 
wildfires of Ash Wednesday. An opportunity arose over the long 
weekend of 10th, 11th & 12th June, 1995, to again organise a live 
mammal trapping exercise, plus the use of hair tubes by way of an 
experiment. 


Trapping was conducted under the auspices of Trapping Permit No. RP- 
94-194, issued by the department of Conservation and Natural 
Resources. 


Results and Procedure. 


Equipment used were six cage traps, ten Elliot traps and four hair tubes. 
hair tubes consisted of plastic tubing 5cm diameter by 15 cm long. A 
hole drilled at right angles to the axis at the mid-length provided for a 
skewer to secure the bait within the tube and pass through to pin the 
complete unit to the ground. 


At each end of the tube were placed pieces of double sided adhesive 
_tape to collect hair from any animal entering the tube and attempting to 
take the bait. i 


The cage and Elliot traps were placed at points along the course of 
Mogg's Creek from the Tallawalla Guide Camp to just south of the picnic 
area. Hair tubes were placed in bushland east of the camp. 


Heavy rains had occurred during the preceding week and showery 
conditions prevailed during the trapping period, mostly during the night. 
Temperatures ranged from a minimum of 5°C to a maximum of 15°C. 


Animals trapped were four Brown Antechinus (Antechinus stuartii) and 
two Bush Rats (Rattus fuscipes) arising from a total of 32 trap nights. No 
result was obtained from the hair tubes. 
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Discussion 


The significant aspect of the results is that all the captures were of native 
species and did not include any introduced species as in all previous 
surveys conducted by the writer in this area. 
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JERRINGOT REPORT 1994/95 


by Dennis Greenwell 


The past eighteen months has seen considerable improvement at the 
reserve with an ambitious program of weed control and tree planting being 
undertaken by members of the G.F.N.C. 


By the end of January last year, the badly degraded area bordering the 
cycle path, between the golf course and south swamp, had been treated 
with non-residual herbicide to kill off the many weed species (predominantly 
phalaris, sour sob and mallow) and the area graded with a "Bobcat" which 
was provided by the City of Greater Geelong. Also, the dense clump of 
blackberries which were growing half way along the cycle path had been 
slashed and bumed in readiness for planting river redgums. After some 
follow-up work in those areas and some spot poisoning in others, most 
notably around the golf driving range on the edge of the north swamp, we 
were able by the end of March to engage upon a most productive planting 
weekend. The City of Greater Geelong and Barwon Water had provided the 
trees and shrubs, together with tree guards and at completion of our 
weekend's work, more than 350 indigenous trees, shrubs and other plants 
had been planted. 


Throughout the winter and spring the progress of the plants was monitored, 
and a constant war against weeds was waged. This was proving to be a 
losing battle and by September it was realised that a different strategy would 
have to be employed. We therefore, began laying down newspaper and 
covered this with mulch. In the area so far treated, results look promising. 


Since that planting in March, more trees and shrubs have been planted, 
mainly near the golf driving range and near the bird hide to replace the ones 
that had unfortunately been removed by council workers. The total number 
of trees and shrubs planted in the last eighteen months is in excess of 500. 


Other work carried out included the poisoning and removal of a large 
number of small non-indigenous trees and shrubs and the poisoning of a 
dozen or so larger trees, which will be left standing for the time being to 
provide perching sites for birds. 
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The clearing up of rubbish is a never ending problem and the G.F.N.C. has 
been active in this direction on a regular basis, as well as making an extra 
effort on Clean Up Australia days. We have asked the City of Greater 
Geelong for barriers to be installed, to prevent water borne rubbish from 
entering the wetland and for better control of rubbish deposited at the 
council depot tip. With regard to the last point, the tip has now been moved 
to within the boundary of the depot, which has greatly alleviated the 
problem. 


There are obviously many years of work ahead of us in improving our 
wetland, but in the immediate future we are planning to design and install 
some new interpretive signs, and with the help of Greening Australia carry 
out more planting near the entrance to the golf course access road. 


To bring the reader up to date regarding the success of the first planting 
mentioned, many of the river redgums, wattles and kangaroo apples are 
already over two metres tall. The gooden/a ovata too are doing well and 
forming dense areas of foliage a metre or more across. Other species 
planted have largely done well, although not as spectacularly as those 
already mentioned. 


If you feel that you would like to be part of this very worthwhile project, 
please look out for the regular articles in the Monthly News and come and 
lend a hand for a couple of hours. You will find the rewards far outweigh 
the effort. 


Dennis Greenwell 
Convener Jerringot Group 
4 White St. 
Belmont, Vic, 3216. 
30-6-95. 
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A CASSOWARY IN CAIRNS 
By Alban Lloyd-Jones. 


One afternoon in July last year we found ourselves on Mt Whitfield 
overlooking the Caims airport. We had been walking for about an hour 
when we came upon a man hiding behind a small tree. In front of the tree 
was a Cassowary, not four metres away and strutting around as if it owned 
the place (which it did). 


The other walker tumed out to be a Swiss naturalist who gave us the less 
than encouraging news that a Cassowary had killed a man while he was in 
Papua -New Guinea. | saw Valerie eyeing off those very powerful feet and 
there were now three of us trying to hide behind a one-person-size tree. 


The bird actually took no notice of us and tumed around and sat down by 
the tree. Nothing further happened so we left very quietly and very excited 
at seeing our first Cassowary. 


A week later, we were back on the mountain with Valerie striding confidantly 
out in front. Moments later, she came running down the track with a 
Cassowary in hot pursuit. She thought she was out of trouble when the 
bird left her to run over to me. Remembering the size of those feet, | 
decided that there was no time to determine whether or not our visitor was 
friendly. | picked up a stout stick and held it above my head between me 
and that large beak. The strategy worked, for the bird stopped, had a good 
look and ran off, unfortunately, after Valerie. By now she was recovering 
her breath behind a fig tree and she crept around the huge buttressed roots 
thinking all was clear, when up popped the bird. She ran back around the 
tree but so did the bird for another confrontation. This happened three 
times before panic gave Valerie's feet enough speed to enable her to reach 
me. | hoped that the stick was going to work a second time because | had 
no other ideas. It did and the Cassowary must have decided that we were 
just too much trouble for he finally wandered off. 


In retrospect, the interesting points of these encounters were the bird's 
contrasting reactions to humans on the two occasions and the fact that | 
apparently looked very much larger with the stick. 


Alban Lloyd-Jones 
6 Armitage Court. 
Belmont, Vic. 
3216 
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